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NOTES AND COMMENTS. H9 

The " preventive viruses " originated by Jenner in the discovery of vac- 
cination, and added to by Pasteur in the discovery of anti-rabic and anti- 
charbon* virus, will play a most important part. The causes producing and 
the conditions favoring these diseases are well known. It seems probable 
that the bacilli causing them produce in some way poisons thac are destruc- 
tive to themselves, and that we shall sooner or later be in possession of means 
whereby we can isolate and utilize these principles, not only as preventive, 
but also as remedial, agents. 

It is not likely, however, that our old methods will be superseded, or that 
any of them will be abandoned. It is not improbable that all the acute dis- 
eases, and many of the chronic, will be found to be caused by germs. I do 
not think we heed fear that new maladies will appear to take the place of 
those that we may in the future be able to control, and so keep the results of 
beneficent discoveries from effecting good. 

Recent researches have shown that nature effects the destruction of 
germs in several ways. The phagocytes, whose function was comparatively 
recently discovered by Metchnikoff , are probably the most powerful of these. 
The phagocytes are found in the blood. They are whitish spherical bodies, 
considerably larger than blood-corpuscles. They are found in great abund- 
ance in and about the seats of inflammation, and were here first observed 
by Metchnikoff to absorb and destroy the bacteria causing the disease 
processes. The experiment made by him to prove his observation is most 
interesting and ingenious. 

It is not unreasonable to predict that we will learn how to favor the pro- 
duction of these organisms, and in this way assist nature in her fight 
against disease more directly and to the purpose than at present. The solu- 
ble ferments are thought by competent observers to be inimical to the ba- 
cilli of diseases. We may possibly be able to apply the means whereby these 
may be produced in infected systems. We can only conjecture, at the best, 
what the harvest of the discoveries in the field of bacteriology will be. Let 
us, at any rate, hope that our dreams of its richness will be realized. 

We must not let our hopes deceive us into expecting too much, for it has 
been said, " Thus far shalt thou go and no farther" ; and it would seem as 
though obstacles had been placed in the way of medical science which all the 
force of man is powerless to remove. The most difficult thing on earth for a 
man to understand is himself. The wonderful machine of brain and muscle, 
and the strange chemico- vital forces that supply energy to it, must, it seems 
to me, in the very nature of things, always remain to man more of a mystery 
than anything else material that he may have to do with. 

After all has been said, it must be admitted that a proper observance of 
the rules of personal and public hygiene on the part of every individual be- 
longing to the civilized world would do more to effect a reduction of the 
death-rate, and prolong the average duration of life, than any discoveries in 
the cure of diseases that at present seem within the bounds of possibility. 

Cyrtjs Edson, M. D. 

RESCUE WORK AMONG FALLEN WOMEN. 
"Rescue homes are premiums on iniquity ; by assisting girls to conceal 
their shame, they encourage them to repeat their offences." " They are es- 
tablishments for the maintenance of the idle." " It is impossible to reform 
fallen women." 

* Malignant pustule. 
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Such expressions are common. Have they any justification in fact ? 

It is true that depraved women who have no intention of reforming 
sometimes seek admission to the homes simply that they may be fed, clothed, 
and sheltered ; yet there is always the possibility that they may be reached 
by a good influence. The managers are aware that some applicants en- 
deavor to deceive them, and they are watchful. 

A form in substance like the following must be signed by applicants for 
admission to many homes : 

" Desirous of forsaking a life of sin, I apply for admission to the Ottawa Home 
for Friendless Women, agreeably to the following conditions : 

" Not to leave the home without the matron or some other responsible person, 
until a situation or another home is obtained. 

" To live quietly and peaceably with the inmates. 

" To obey implicitly the orders of the matron." 

In most cases the homes are partly self-supporting, and the idle have no 
place in them. Those in charge appreciate the necessity of occupation for 
mind and body. 

The receipts of the New York Magdalen Benevolent Society from laundry 
and sewing-room for twelve months were $3,058.20. Reports from a large 
number of homes in the United States and Canada show that a good income 
is derived from the labor of the inmates. In some institutions instruction is 
given in millinery, dressmaking, fine sewing and embroidery, and different 
branches of domestic service. Many who seek refuge are physical wrecks, 
unfit for hard work, and some light occupation must be provided. The 
majority have little knowledge of the use of the needle when they are 
admitted. 

At St. Michael's Home, Mamaroneck, and other country homes, garden- 
ing is a profitable recreation, the vegetables for home consumption being 
raised by the inmates. 

A superintendent writes : " Anything and everything that will develop 
a hearty self-respect must be called for and used. The truest charity is sim- 
ply tiding over a time of need and then expecting a return of the bounty con- 
ferred. In my own experience it has been a great gain to my girls to know 
that they would be expected to repay all moneys loaned them for imperative 
needs, to pay, at cost price, for clothing, medicine, etc." 

Girls who long ago left that home return to repay a loan or to make a 
thank-offering. 

The charge that fallen women will not reform has some show of reason 
in the fact that reformation is rare among those who have grown old in sin ; 
but this is not true of the younger women. 

The Toronto Prison-Gate Mission and Haven gives this testimony : " In 
the fourteen years of our existence we have had some very hopeful cases of 
reformation, particularly among the young mothers. With our maternity 
cases we have learned the sacred value of requiring the mother to nurse her 
infant, and so learn to love and care for it. Among the more hardened in 
sin we have not such an encouraging report to give, but we can mention a 
few cases of older women who have not returned to abandoned lives. Among 
the inebriates reform is very slow, requiring years of patient work and trial. 
The more experience we have among this class, the more necessity we find 
for a home where they can be kept and given work in an industrial depart- 
ment. They are not fit for domestic service, but young mothers often be- 
come valuable domestics." 
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The majority of abandoned women are intemperate. A report says: 
" In all our experience we have not found one who was not a victim of intem- 
perance." 

Experience shows the vital importance of separating the younger offend- 
ers from the more hardened. The Wayside Home of Brooklyn says regarding 
this : " Let any place of detention, it matters not how well it may be con- 
ducted, take in both these classes, and if they have any contact whatever, the 
younger and more impressible will imbibe from the others, and such places 
become schools of vice." 

Among older offenders who have reformed may be mentioned one who 
said that when she sought the shelter of the home she had no clear know- 
ledge of the difference between right and wrong. Through her influence a 
woman who had kept four houses of ill-fame was led to forsake her sinful 
life. The two opened an evening mission for rescue work. 

"When the Home of the Friendless at Hamilton, Ontario, was enlarged, 
some of the former inmates expressed a wish to make a " thank-offering," 
and contributed money for furnishing. 

A girl who had been sheltered by the Florence Mission of New York in a 
measure resumed her reckless career, but repented and returned to the 
mission. As a thank-offering she gave the beautiful furniture from her home 
of sin to the " Door of Hope," a newly-organized mission for fallen women. 

The best results are obtained in homes where there are careful classifica- 
tion, seclusion of the inmates, regular employment and recreation, and along 
course of training. 

A lady interested in the work of the " Retreat " in Cleveland, Ohio, — one 
of the most successful of reformatories, — says with regard to the last point : 
" I think there should be an earnest protest against sending girls from the 
homes too soon. A decided sentiment prevails that you can change the 
whole course of a girl's life and thought in a few months. Our most shining 
examples are those who have stayed in the home two or even three years." 

This point was particularly emphasized by the sisters in charge of St. 
Michael's Home. They desire to keep their girls not less than two years, 
and longer if possible. 

The managers of other institutions appreciate the value of a long resi- 
dence ; but many homes in large cities, endeavoring to meet a continual de- 
mand for assistance and to accommodate as many as possible, can offer tem- 
porary shelter only. 

In no other undertaking are more wisdom, patience, and Christian 
charity needed. It must be a work of daily struggle, of resolute and per- 
sistent effort. The spasmodic compassion that moves the public when some 
particularly interesting case is brought to its attention is not the quality 
that is demanded for workers in rescue homes. Compassion they must have, 
zeal they must have ; but their zeal especially requires to be tempered with 
discretion. In judgment they must remember mercy, but in mercy they 
must not forget judgment. Taking into account all the weakness, all the 
temptation, they must avoid treating the offender as an interesting moral 
invalid or an injured heroine. A good deal of cheap and unwholesome sen- 
timentalism appears in the reports of criminal trials, and lends a glamor to 
sin. 

Not long ago the trial of a young woman, whose case was certainly sad 
enough to touch any heart with pity, was made the occasion for an outburst 
of sentimentality, and, following her acquittal, the announcement was made 
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that she would soon appear on the operatic stage. The harmful nature of 
such notoriety is too obvious to require much comment. Its tendency to 
lower the standard of morality can hardly be questioned ; but it is surely 
illogical to claim that a similar result is effected by the rescue work which 
seeks to raise the sinner. The compassion for a fallen woman is born of 
reverence for pure womanhood, and does not mitigate the loathing of the 
sin. 

The pity of it is that the sin is irrevocable ; that no repentance, no for- 
giveness, no later uprightness, can make it possible for the woman to live 
the life that has no darkness to hide, or to forget that she has fallen. Yet 
she may deserve our affection, our sincere respect ; by her victory over sin 
she may pass on the upward way those who once held out to her their sus- 
taining hands. 

Any one who contrasts the repulsive, almost brutalized, countenances of 
those who have grown old in vice with the comparatively innocent face of 
the girl who has but lately set her feet in evil ways, must shudder at the 
thought of the terrible retribution. 

A report pleading for the rescue of girls just entering a career of crime 
says : " This is a need that affects the future of our city ; for those whom we 
would save are soon to take their places among the mothers ; and not to 
meet the need is to pursue a penny-wise and pound-foolish policy, which puts 
to shame the business foresight of a modern American city." 

And further : " Every life rescued from vice, vagabondage, and despair, 
and established in the ways of upright living, is so much gain to our civiliza- 
tion. But only when to this is added the higher Christian motive of the in- 
finite value and far-reaching possibilities of each human soul can the full 
significance and importance of this rescue work be realized." 

M. BOUBOHIBR SANFORD. 



THE SOLDIER AND THE CITIZEN. 

When the soldier's malevolent critics shall have ceased their unjust 
and ungrateful aspersions in magazine, journal, and stump speech, the trite 
subject of his heroism and sacrifices may be dropped for a while at least, 
but not, in justice, until then. 

While the surviving "bummers and mendicants," the "skulkers and 
hospitalers," of the war are held up to public reprobation, the saving clause 
is sometimes condescendingly appended, that so large a body as the vet- 
erans form must necessarily represent all classes and conditions of men. 
But we refuse to admit the truth of this saving clause. There were several 
classes who were not represented, and never could be represented, in any 
army like that which conquered the rebellion. The blind, deaf, and halt, 
dwarfs, lunatics, and idiots (save those whom faithful service and terrible 
suffering made such), were not represented. There were men whom no in- 
ducement could persuade, no force could compel, to face the fearful hazards 
of war ; men who, if their own firesides were attacked by an armed foe, 
would flee without striking a blow ; who, if their own wives and children 
were in danger, would first seek a place of safety for themselves. No sud- 
den fever of patriotism, no noble love of adventure, no thirst for martial 
glory, not even a princely bounty, could tempt these men where bullets were 
hissing and shells were shrieking. Were they drafted? There were sub- 
stitutes to be bought, or, if this were too expensive a means of escape, there 
was a sure refuge beyond the St. Lawrence— at least there was the dernier 



